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THE FALLACY: ‘‘ART IS RELIGION’’ 


HE discussion prior to the speaking program of the evening turned 
to the subject of enthusiasm—this was hailed as an admirable 
quality. We argued for an exception, for we maintained that only 
properly channeled enthusiasm merited praise. One of the group en- 
thusiastically agreed with the distinction. Later, we wondered if he had 
at all understood our point. For in less than an hour, he was ora- 
torically holding forth to the audience in an excellent vein of uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm. He was voicing a theory which is not infrequently 
uttered and by people who, given their religious backgrounds, should 
know better. To put the matter briefly: in his enthusiasm for art he 
made it synonymous with religion. Obviously it is refreshing in this 
materialistic age, when quality is so often sacrificed to quantity, to 
observe a person devoted to art. But the impression that the devotion 
is misguided must prevail if accompanied by the conviction that it is 
unreasoned. 

That there are certain aspects of art which are to be found in 
religion is indisputable. To begin with, there is the innate aspiration 
of the artist toward the creation—“creation” here being used in its 
colloquial rather than its theological meaning—of a thing of beauty. 
Religion, loosely defined, is a “gathering of man’s aspirations” but “for 
the purpose of directing them to that mysterious Being Who is above 
nature and hence supernatural.” Easily at this point, the artist and 
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his work can part company with religion. We do not mean to imply 
that art, undirected to God, by that very undirection ceases to be art. 
Indeed the Church with equal solicitude preserved the classics of pagan 
eras, art of the Middle Ages and the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
But it is not difficult to imagine that the artist may be a confirmed 
atheist and would be among the first to disavow that he practiced a 
religion. For the honestly-convinced atheist very often has a clearer 
idea of what religion really is than the devoté who wishes to make it 
synonymous with art. 

Unless one were able to cross-question or to look intimately into 
the hearts of those men and women who proclaim that this activity or 
that occupation is a “religion” for them, it would be impossible to 
determine precisely how seriously they take their own statements. It is 
possible that the exaggeration is in the same “loose” category of expres- 
sion as the avowal of love for one or another inanimate thing, like ice 
cream or lilies. But if the statement is to be taken literally, the ob- 
server can only comment that the speaker should delve deeper into the 
true nature of religion. 

The identification of art with religion may be a harmless idea. 
If taken seriously, it may have a very devastating effect in the realm 
of human conduct. If pursued and put into practice, it will lead in- 
evitably to the further fallacy that art is divorced from morality since 
it is over and above any code of ethics. For himself, the individual 
artist may not conclude that he can proceed to the more vicious fallacy 
_ that he is thus freed from acting according to the natural moral law. 
Yet there are others who have carried out the argument to its logical 
conclusions and are willing to grant him this freedom. The artist may 
be a man marked among his fellows, but his distinctions do not come 
from this type of setting apart from the human race. As a member 
of that race, whether he practices a creedal religion or subscribes to 
some form of religiosity or to none at all, he is nevertheless bound to 
the restrictions which are universally recognized as a part of man’s 
nature. It is his privilege as a being of free will to disregard the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, to etherize his conscience, but the 
very society in which he lives demands that he act in conformity with 
at least much of the moral law. The group with which he moves may 
be more tolerant of his flaunting that law and more willing to except 
him because of his vocation, but the indulgence cannot safely be carried 
too far. Nor will it be strained to the point where any excuse is pred- 
icated on the theory that in his violations he is merely practicing a 
religion of his own. 
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DIVIDERS AND TRIANGLES 


Cunning map compressing 
Sphere within a plane, 

Dial nor gauge nor gadget 
Suffices to explain 

If or when or why 

We live, we die. 
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Circled eye of radar, 
Computer’s calibration, 
Define the path of sky. 
We wait the demonstration 
No charts can ever give: 
To die? To live? 
ROBERT RESOR. 


CHRISTMAS POEM TO A HUSBAND : 


Love! we have strung a Christmas Tree with joys 
Time cannot tarnish. Garnered from our past 

Of treasured years, we gaze on them, aghast! 
Not baubles, these, but blithesome girls and boys 
Who soon outgrow their zest for dolls and toys. 


Though nothing in life can ever cost us more 

Than this dear price we paid for children’s laughter— 
Love, giving, now receives again, long after— 

And finds itself the Keeper, all unknowing, 

Of gifts which suddenly spill, overflowing! 


GLE Sibi Rai ies oT trae: e 


And life, which might have now seemed drear and stale, 
Redounds with that new courage which youth brings. 
Our own blood in our children surges, sings— 
Renews to God our early pledges. Frail 

As happiness itself are tinseled trees— 

But love, in giving, tastes youth’s ecstasies! 


HELNA ISSEL BRYSON. 
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LOVE IN WINTER 


= 


My heart receives and cloaks you from the cold, 
Encircling you with all it knows of joy, 
Slow-gathered out of sorrow. And I hold 

You gentler now, who did so long employ 

Shadow for substance and a dream for truth. 
Now do the fires we kindle burn more bright 
For the bleak way we came. The gifts of youth 
Dwindle before this warmth and strength and light. 


O, trust this refuge. It was built so slowly, 
The very walls are mortised with my tears, 
This quiet shelter, by your need made holy, 
Yielding you all the fruitage of its years. 
Here is the brimming cup, the broken bread; 


Here is the hearth, the table, and the bed. 


II 


When the sweet language of the blood has spoken 
Its syllable of peace, love is not done. 

Love only turns, the poignant darkness broken, 

Its steadfast face toward the recurring sun. 

So does the casual daylight find you friended 

In every lonely venture. Ways you take, 

The hope, the hesitant thought are apprehended 
Here in a mind grown tranquil for your sake. 


This is a climate gentle to your wonder, 

A weather tonic to the shaping dream... . 

For courage, hear the heartbeat’s stirring thunder; 
For comradeship, its laughter to redeem 

The mind’s old separateness, its vague despair— 
Which, so companioned, shall dissolve in air. 


Ill 


Count me the friend of that inviolate spirit 
Which wanders lonely in the breast I love, 
Faint for a country it shall yet inherit 














Beyond the realm where mortals lovers move. 
To minister to this so shining stranger 

Is love’s best grace. For this her rooftree stands 
Above time’s peril or whatever danger, 
Confronting with its warmth the frozen lands. 


So is all winter but a mortal season, 
Brewing its own assuagement at the root; 
Nor need they fear who have a lover’s reason 
For quiet faith in the eventual fruit. 
To this assurance are we pledged till death 
Who bear love witness with our mingled breath. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


WOODTHRUSH SINGING 


You’ve seen his breast is dappled, like the carpet of the woods? 
Little leaves of shadow on the bright! 

Incredible inhabitant, a ghost-bird apparition, 

A bit of hopping woodland in plain sight! 

The woodthrush is proof we are really in a forest, 

And that’s a dream come true, 

And so he might, with rapid allelulias, 

Exult for us, the way the warblers do. 


But his, the fuller note, the cool of evening, 
The hush of woodland and the ease of June. 
There is no hysteria and no hurry 
In a woodthrush tune. 
A note or two—another—then a pause— 
As if he meditates the tranquil days 
But does not quite forget that he is singing; 
He leisurely completes the liquid phrase, 
Adding a further proof of heaven or forest 
(Both deeply rooted in eternal laws) 
That there is time at last, at last, for singing. 
And there is time to pause. 

MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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**BUT MY WORDS SHALL NOT PASS’’ 


Though all else pass 
On this round earth 
Of constant cyclic 
Death-and-birth 


Though youth 

Is a dissolving wraith 
And age lets fall 

The sword of faith, 


Love’s Word 
Irrevocably given 
Is more steadfast 
Than earth and heaven. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


THE WAYFARER RETURNS 


I come from a hinterland 

the core of a being 

breathing the dust of my flesh 
blinded, yet seeing 


I come with a smoldering brand 
thrust hot on the brain; 

pain holds me taut in the heart-— 
I wash in rain 


I come with a name, the winds 
whisper adam, 

and I come buoyed from the depths 
of a soul’s fathom 


(I seized the paradox 

of love and hate, 

shifted it from hand to hand 
know well its weight 
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know it touched to a star 
know well its fire, 

know it interred like a gem 
know well desire) 


now I return by this 

the bend of a road, 

and I come simply to this 
a first abode; 


and I come through beneficence 
humble and wise, 
a shadow prostrate in light 
that still can rise. 
ROSE MARIE GENTILE. 


LOVE SONG—EARLY AUTUMN 


Fear is the frost 

That Love may know, 
After the warmth 

Of Summer’s glow, 
When words grow cool 
As crystal lakes 

Before the edge 

Of thin ice makes 
The danger known. 

O, wise are they 

Who hoard the words 
Of flowering May, 
Recall them on 

The first chill nights 
Before the touch 

Of quick frost blights 
The heart’s gold apple, 
Let there be 

For Love, as well, 


Good husbandry. 
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THE SUN NO MORE 


The first bend in the road 
Was close. Quick with the day, I rose to go. 
Within me, brighter than sun—as bright as God!— 
Something began to glow. 


For this was a road to prod 
Even the lagging foot when one has heard, 
Clear over every thought that was ever clad 
By speech of men, a word. 


Yet, slowly, evening had 

Ravelled the sun before I reached that bend 
And watched those ravellings I understood 
Morning would never mend. 


Nor long the twilight could 

Keep tentative the path I stumbled on; 

Some stars came out, a moon: I loitered and read 
White phrases when they shone— 


But when were shadows instead, 

I groped and fell and rose to grope again 

Where some have found direction, water, and food 
Transmuted out of pain... 


Still, on the solitude 

Of a rocky path, the moon comes glimmering, 
And sometimes it suffices all my loud 

Outcry, until I cling 


To any silver shroud 

On dying reeds—while moonlight tries to warm 
My heart with flowing frost that pretends to hide 
The flame’s remembered form—, 


I, who should once have sighed 

For nightingales if I had had but this, 

Stand here to hear the owls! and here forbid 
My mind analysis: 














Here where the sands are hid 

That reach to suck me in. Once more, if I 
Would go, it must be now; and, though afraid, 
Once more I here defy. 


Again, where night has strayed 

Away from stars, I can go on, and will— 
Dreaming no pool where moonlight drips—with speed 
Not slackening for a hill... 


Will some last mountain lead 

Out of the final country’s gardens of granite, 
Across the bridge where space has never flowed, 
And into that final planet 





Where never light has glowed, 
Where sun no more by day nor moon by night 
Shall flicker confusingly upon the road, 
Distracting eyes from Light? 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 


SWEET SANITY ABIDES IN VERSE 


Sweet sanity abides in verse; 

Let thought that runs and also reads, 
Find here asylum from the curse 

Of feathered shafts whereof it bleeds. 


Here fevers fall on cool repose, 

Where measured sound and sense will keep 
Such strict agreements as compose 

The harmony akin to sleep. 


And here the wild, anarchic mind, 
Being stilled, and ordered, and at rest, 
Sees—that of late was surely blind, 
And hears—and knows that it is blest. 
DAVID MORTON. 
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PRAYER 
. .. ab improvisa morte... 


Slow or sudden, Lord, my death, 
Is all the same, 
Only spare enough of breath 
To say Your Name, 
At least one syllable, to slide 
Along the other to Your side. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


COMING HOME 


Good bye, we said, Good luck! 
Trusting the plane would ferry him to Rome. 


But what is Europe to invisible points 
From which no letters and no cables come? 
We thought of one before. . . 


Quick, nervous step in the hall, 

Door flung wide on our room, 

And the beloved figure, limber, tall 

In beret and Harris tweed, 

His travelling bag dropped to the floor, 
The spring to his breast— 

Never any more 

That coming home. 


Yet, love transcending space, 
The hungering ear shall trace 
(In her most desolate need 
Aloof from all), 
A bodiless call... 
Closer to home than children 
Who would stray 
An ocean’s width away. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 

















THE UNRECLAIMED 





It is not pity that they ask, nor sorrow 

For what they were or still may be tomorrow. 

No, not pity, tossed to the beggar, giving 

Alms only, without glint of hope for living 

In a world bereft of clemency. Rather, 

Turn away in silence, you who can not gather 

Them warmly in compassion or with tender 

Love the old saints knew. Splendor 

Could be born again, heaven-bannered, leaping, 

If man knelt to his brother, anxious, weeping. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


THE ANIMALS 


Who are these gods, they ask, 

These golden apes, our brothers, 

Who take our flesh and fur, and then, 
Finding them insufficient, must 

Covet each others’? 


Each for himself, we choose 

To serve or fight them. But 

The end is variously the same: 

The cards are stacked, the rules are changed. 
We always lose. 


Yet they, the furred and fed— 

What do they truly win? 

For though their incredible caves are warm, 
They can shiver within them as we would in 
A sudden storm. 


(And so, beholding us, 

The animals discourse, 

And watch us with that wondering look 

At which the pharaohs must have frowned, 
And stare us underground.) 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 
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ON A COUPLE WALKING 


Moons will not shine forever, happy pair! 

Nor evening breezes ply their sweet offense: 

There shall come darknesses upon the air 

And deadly calms beyond your providence. 

You wander, musing freighted with your dream— 
Facility of passion, passion’s power. 

Yet love has latitudes it must redeem, 

And longitudes beyond this tenuous hour. 


So, as the pulses settle in their round 
Of prodigy’s diurnal commonplace, 
And slurring time commences to confound 
The exquisite shock, the unintelligible grace— 
What passions promise, headlong, volatile, 
Falls to the aching constancy of the will. 
DANIEL J. HONAN. 


TOONE WHO KNOWS 


I remember, when grief had made a rubble 

Of mind and its smooth logic, when the flail 

Of anguish threshed my heart and the thin babble 

Of fear fell from my lips like unseasonal hail, 

Meaningless and strange, you were in that hour 

The beam of light to the pilot lost in the storm, 

The promise given by earth to the needy sower, 

The healer laving the wound with cooling balm. 

I remember this, knowing I shall remember 

In quieter days the strength that two may share 

When one must fall. I shall know in peaceful slumber 

That, should I sharply wake, you would be there 

Your hand upon my shoulder, patient, kind, 

Knowing how dark the day to the newly blind. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON. 











AURORA BOREALIS 
(Seen on the Eve of Christ the King.) 


Look at the North aglow with pulsing flame 
As though the gates of Hell were left ajar: 
Streamers of light like doomsday trumpets mar 
The crystal dark with glimmering acclaim! 
Perhaps it bodes a scheme one dare not name 
Plotted tonight beneath some baleful star— 
A final yet more cataclysmic war 

To blow us all to ashes whence we came. 


Or could it be the Arctic darkness burns 
With halos (as at Fatima foretold!) 
That once again Our Lady’s Son returns 
And Kharkov’s bell-dumb steeples wildly ring 
That tapers smoke at icons as of old, 
And Russia veils its sword to Christ the King. 
JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 


THOUGH NOT BY FOLLY MEASURED 


I do not ask that love be bewildered, blind, 

A tempestuous written deed or simple thing 

Of elemental fury, like a becalmed wind 

Bomb-blown and bloody, or peace to seek and sing 

Abroad on winter nights when storms are muzzling 

The heart with cruelty. I do not ask for this. 

I only plead that love, forever puzzling 

The amorous with life’s flighty, icy kiss 

Forego her cruel possession of love’s forsaken 

And let them live or perish their ordained way. 

So little they own now, so little may be taken 

And saved against their disappearing day 

That what they own, love’s furious loss, is treasured 

By them in folly though not by folly measured. 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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THE CREDENTIALS OF THE CATHOLIC 
POET 


By Joun W. Smmons 


I 


N this essay I speak as a Catholic to Catholic poets and readers of 
I poetry. My purpose is the humble one of trying to clear motes from 
my own eye and, incidentally, from the eyes of others, and to offer 
discursive hints as to how the Catholic poet can safely practice his craft 
within the prescriptions of the Gospel. And it must be apparent to the 
readers of SPIRIT, to whom things of the spirit have primacy, that some 
such attempt is needed, for there are many sophistries abroad regarding 
the nature and function of the poet, and many misunderstandings 
regarding his character and credentials. 

Of late years the poet has been striving mightily to discover the 
conditions which will be propitious to his art. He has repudiated his 
immediate ancestors of the Ivory Tower, realizing that their fastidious 
withdrawal from men and matters was no solution to the enigma of art. 
Yet, this salutary reaction from artistic isolationism has dangers of its 
own. The return from the tower to the forum was a healthy and 
extrovert act, but it has to be remembered that the business of the 
forum is not per se the business of the poet. Many modern poets are 
too conscious of a social mission, too concerned with amateur prophecies, 
too intimately associated with ideologies. They trade one misconception 
of the poet’s function for another, and what was once the aloof and 
uncommunicative rebel has become the zealous and garrulous reformer. 

What, after all, is a poet? Is he, as Jeremy Bentham thought, an 
irrational trifler? Or is he, as Oscar Wilde believed, a priest from 
Olympus? He is neither the one nor the other. The work of Shakespeare 
alone should confound the Benthamites, and if it fails to do so nothing 
else will. I shall, therefore, ignore the cult of denigration. But the 
Wildean enthusiasts are almost as silly with their flattering hyperbole 
as the Benthamites with their contempt. The poet has, of course, a 
high function, but it is a limited and human function, and neither the 
poet nor the reader of poetry should be betrayed into false rhapsodies. 

The poet is not a seer, or mystic, or priest, or prophet. He is not, 
in any true sense, divinely inspired; he is not mankind’s deputy at the 
courts of the supernatural; and he is not the leader appointed to chaper- 
on us from the bondage of our contemporary Egypt. He is not an 
Orpheus, a Prometheus, a Moses or a Marx. And when the great Aus- 
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trian poet, Rainer Rilke, informs us that it is the poet’s mission to accom- 
plish what he believes Christ failed to accomplish—the redemption of 
the world—we Catholics know that the pride of art has reached its 
apogee, and that all other sophistries will seem relatively plausible. 

The poet is, quite humbly, a “maker.” He is a maker in the sense 
that he commits to the flesh of language his spiritual intuitions. He 
subdues language to the creative idea, and the result, when he is success- 
ful, is a new thing, an original thing, a work of art. His object, to 
borrow Poe’s unassailable terms, is the “creation of rhythmical beauty,” 
and his materials are language and the selected interior experi¢énce which 
strives for utterance. This, I think, is dignity enough for the poet. 
To exact more is to destroy him. 

In saying this I am aware that the idea of the poet as maker is 
easily misconstrued. There is a tendency on the part of a coterie of 
present-day poets to equate “making” with “contriving,” as though the 
poet were a mere technician or verbal mechanic. This, in a way, is a sin 
of materialism. It neglects the dynamic spiritual impulse which is the 
matrix of true poetry. This failure to recognize the essential spirituality 
of poetic creation accounts in great measure for.the fact that much 
modern verse, despite its obvious technical proficiency, is without power 
to startle or waylay. The skill is all too frequently merely mechanical. 
The poems are minute engineering feats performed without imaginative 
fervor. 

Now the poet, although a creator, is not a creator ex nihilo. The 
engendering idea must be nourished by the life which swarms about 
the senses. The poet divines the spiritual in the things of sense and 
expresses his divination through a sensuous medium, namely, language. 
He cannot, without abjuring his own composite nature and mode 
of knowledge, turn his back upon the external world. The world must 
be for every poet, as it was for Baudelaire, a “forest of symbols,” a vast 
analogue of spiritual significations. The poet needs both spiritual con- 
templation and sensuous experience. He cannot dwell wholly in the 
City or wholly in the Thebaid. He must be a wise commuter. 

Poets instinctively realize the double necessity of solitude and 
experience of the outer world, but they are sometimes over-ambitious 
for experience and, like Faust, submit themselves to the low revels of 
Auerbach’s cellar or the abnormal revels of a Walpurgis Night in the 
proud effort to push back the frontiers of poetry. There is mystery 
within us and without us; there is the real but intangible world of 
demons and of angels; but there are horizons beyond which it is folly 
to explore. The demoniac world which may open to the solicitations of 
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hashish or opium is a forbidden world, and though the poet may return 
from that world with rich booty for his verse, he returns “a poet ac- 
cursed”—un poéte maudit. The poet who imperils his soul to win a 
victory for art can only be a hero to those who have already given their 
allegiance to the powers of darkness. The warning of Baudelaire in 
Mon Coeur Mis 4 Nu has a tragic appositeness: “I have cultivated my 
hysteria with delight and terror. Now I suffer continually from vertigo, 
and today, 23rd of January, 1862, I have received a singular warning. 
I have felt the wind of the wing of madness pass over me.” 

It is not in multiplicity of experience, or in exoticism of experience, 
that the poet is to seek his nourishment. If he keeps both an outward 
and an inward gaze he will find sufficient pabulum. It is much more 
important that he be immovably centered, maintaining a wise passivity, 
than that he move from experience to experience in the suicidal effort to 
stimulate the fading pulse of inspiration. Indeed, to be a citizen of 
the world it is not necessary to travel abroad. The true artist is not 
circumscribed by the accident of place, and Thoreau speaks a language 
understood of all poets when he says, “I have traveled much in Concord.” 
Moreover, the asceticism which every Catholic is expected to practice— 
that unremitting vigil over the senses so necessary for the growth of 
the spirit—need not cause the Catholic poet to feel cheated of experience. 
Both St. John of the Cross and Gerard Manley Hopkins were ascetic 
to a heroic degree; yet both of them were thoroughly alive to sensuous 
beauty. It is almost as if these poets, by purifying the sources of per- 
ception, had discovered a trick of scanning the outer world with a 
steadier and more urgent gaze. 

What is true of the world of sense is true also of the world of 
imagination, the poet’s especial realm. The poet, whose career is largely 
one of the conquest of metaphor, must have what I can only call a 
fervid imagination—that vital, esemplastic power of which Coleridge 
wrote so eloquently and which he justly distinguished from mere fancy. 
But this same imagination which is the laboratory of the poet is likewise 
the imagination which sets snares for the soul. St. Teresa of Avila, 
whose own imagination was so creative and far-journeying, referred to 
it, in speaking of the hazards to spiritual peace, as “the clown of the 
house,” the impish and subversive element in the mansion of the soul. 
And it is undoubtedly true that the imagination is a power of illusion 
as well as of creation, and it is only the intellectually and spiritually dis- 
ciplined poet who can invade the world of symbols without ultimate self- 
destruction. This is one of the lessons which Claudel learned from 
Rimbaud and, though always a stern opponent of positivism in life and 
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literature, he rigorously tethered his own adventuring symbols to the 
posts of being, that is to say, to reality. 


II 


How, one hears frequently asked, is the Catholic poet to maintain 
his integrity and individuality in a world of alien values? What kind 
of audience is he to address? Where is he to find his symbols? 

The answer to the first question is clear. He is to maintain his 
integrity now, as always, by an uncompromising adherence to the laws 
of Christianity, whether these laws are embodied in the explicit magis- 
terium of the Church or in the guidebooks of the great masters of the 
spiritual life. After all, it is the rich interior experience—an experience 
transcending times and cultures and owing its efficacy to the action 
of the Holy Spirit—which is Catholicism’s great gift; and, while this 
experience is immediately ordained to personal sanctification, it cannot 
help reasserting itself in the art which is wrought under its inspiration. 
Holiness is assuredly distinct from the artistic habit, and, for that very 
reason, there have been holy men who have been poor poets. Never- 
theless, for the Catholic holiness is integrity. There is no other valid 
substitute for the preservation of personality or, if you prefer, indi- 
viduality. “He who loses his life shall find it.” 

It is true that in the modern world the poet exists more through 
sufferance than hospitality, and we all know that this is because the 
modern world is diseased. I shall not take the time to analyze those 
various illnesses—secularism, materialism, scientism—which are as in- 
imical almost to poetic as to religious values. Yet, there is a great deal 
of unrest in the modern world, and this unrest, even when it is not com- 
prehended, is the symbol of our hope, for it means that man’s search 
for beatitude is once more to be renewed. It is no longer prophecy, it 
is no longer even news, that an old civilization is in its death agony and 
that a new one is striving to be born. It is altogether possible that 
mankind will make further imbecile experiments in the effort to dis- 
cover a formula for “the good life,” but are not these very experiments 
4 witness to man’s ineradicable hope? 

Many of our modern poets have been in the vanguard of the fight 
against materialism. They have detailed the reasons for their discontent, 
and Karl Shapiro’s Essay on Rime is, among other things, a kind of 
précis of the poet’s quarrel with modern civilization. At the same 
time, it is pitiful to watch their efforts to transcend or reform the world 
which they loathe. They adopt brave but untenable positions, as, for 
example, establishing a dichotomy between poetic and philosophic truth, 
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or inventing a “myth” which is purely private and personal, or—taking 
a hint from Unamuno’s theory of “the tragic sense of life” —pretending 
to an immortality in which they cannot really believe. Nevertheless, 
these positions, no matter how frangible to the cold gusts of reason, are 
a proof of a great spiritual malaise, and are a challenge to Catholic 
poets to produce a poetry so persuasive of the power of the Gospel that 
the spiritually dispossessed will feel drawn to contemplate that Mystery 
which makes all things new. There are so many who cannot see the 
primitive, vital Thing except through the illusions of prejudice; and 
sometimes the poet, even more than the apologete, can lift the impeding 
veils. We are living in one of those great interludes between epochs, 
but it is the interlude which creates the epoch, and if the world of 
tomorrow owes something to the poet it will be no new experience in the 
history of mankind. Camntate Domino canticum novum: quia mirabilia 
fecit. 

It may be inferred that in speaking thus I would have the poet 
dedicate himself to the cause of Catholicism and become a verse apolo- 
gete. This was not my intention, though I do not mean to eliminate 
the possibility of a Catholic Lucretius. I wish merely to reassert the 
sound principle that “action follows essence”—operatio sequitur esse— 
and that we shall persuade a questing world of the beauty of Catholicism 
only when its beauty informs our work. Whether it be the work of 
poet or politician does not matter. I wish to assert, too, the fact that 
the world in which we live, no matter how uncongenial to the poet, is 
not without its opportunities for the Catholic poet. I take this stand 
on the fact of the inherent optimism of the Christian ethic as well as 
on the belief that a decadent civilization—when it recognizes, as ours 
does, its own corruption—is ready for new visions and new values. 

I cannot understand why a Catholic poet has to be worried about 
safeguarding his “individuality.” It reminds one of Rousseau’s childish 
outburst at the beginning of his Confessions. (“If I am not as good as 
other men, at least I am different.”) If a poet has to exhibit a little 
bundle of mannerisms in order to gain a hearing he is not worth a 
hearing. Besides, good poetry, without the connivance of the poet, will 
bear the poet’s signature. That is why Coleridge, after reading a few 
lines of Wordsworth, could say that he would have recognized them as 
Wordsworth’s even if he had met them running wild in the deserts of 
Arabia. Poetry which is too self-conscious, poetry which bears what 
Maritain calls “the grin of personality,” distracts the reader from the 
poem. It is the artefact which is to be contemplated, not the artist. 
Originality for the sake of originality is a vice. Originality which 
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springs from the inner necessities of the poem itself is legitimate. Some- 
times the Catholic poet is too cautious in experimenting with the forms 
of verse. He follows the established forms as if the possibilities of verse 
technique had been fully explored. Now the arts, like all things human, 
require seasonal purgations. Techniques which were once fresh and 
vital tend to become stale and static in proportion as they recede from 
the conditions of original inspiration. That is why we should be patient 
with the new schools and coteries which arise every now and then to 
scourge the hierophants of a forsaken tradition. Talented and youth- 
ful poets sometimes enjoy twisting the neck of the swan, and in a few 
cases their chiropracty has led to permanent and important discoveries. 
The chief fault of experimentalists in verse is, I think, a too facile con- 
tempt of the past and a rash assumption that old forms are incapable 
of carrying new idioms and new rhythms. 

The good poet, even though he be unconscious of the fact, speaks 
urbi et orbi: his audience is the world. At the moment of creation, how- 
ever, he is quite likely to have a more particularized audience in view— 
a friend, or friends, or some hypothetical audience not fully compre- 
hended. It is certainly legitimate, therefore, for a Catholic poet to ad- 
dress his verse to a potential Catholic audience. Certainly Catholics are 
the ones most apt to have that background of knowledge and experience 
which is required in the necessary collaboration between poet and reader. 
But here again the Catholic must beware of cheap and easy conquests. 
If modern poetry does not become modern simply by employing modern 
material, neither does a Catholic poem become Catholic merely by em- 
ploying liturgical symbols or by using the great dogmas as a kind of 
décor for paltry private emotions. 

The Catholic poet writing in English suffers from lack of contact 
with his fellow poets in the European Catholic tradition. The wonder- 
ful heritage of English verse—a heritage which must neyer be disprized 
—is not, unfortunately, a Catholic one. The Protestant Revolt and the 
emergence of modern English as a literary language were almost simul- 
taneous phenomena. We English-speaking poets have no Dante or 
Racine or Fray Luis de Leén—all of them still vital influences in the 
European poetic tradition—to whom we can point for prestige and en- 
couragement. They are doubly strangers to American Catholics, whose 
continental isolation gives little impulse to the acquiring of foreign 
tongues. Still, we have much to gain by intimacy with the great Cath- 
olic poets of the European past and present. The gain would not be in 
the way of technical proficiency or topical suggestion. It would be a 
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gain chiefly spiritual—an invaluable awareness of what poetry can achieve 
under the auspices of the Faith. 

Where, finally, is the Catholic poet to find his symbols? The answer 
is, quite simply, everywhere. There is nothing, absolutely speaking, that 
cannot be incorporated into the creative task, and the world of metaphor 
is infinite. There are, in the concrete, certain limitations, but these are 
imposed by the modesty of the poet’s gift, his range of temperament and 
experience, and the external conditions of the society into which he is 
born. It is these limitations, as well as the notorious recalcitrance of 
language to the discipline of poetry, which constitute the poet’s eternal 
challenge. And once again the Catholic poet, holding as he does the 
great metaphysical secret of unity in plurality, is in a privileged position, 
for he sees the crazily shifting panorama of history—manners, move- 
ments, and men—against an immutable background. God, not man, is 
his measure. That is why he does not have to admire the world into 
which he is born in order to bend it to his poetic needs. Rather, like 
Dante, he moves through it and silently takes note, setting forth his 
vision in the fashion which Love interiorly dictates. 


“lo mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Che ditta dentro, vo significando.” 
(Purg., XXIV, 52.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Man in the Divided Sea, by Thomas Merton. New York: Neu 
Directions. $2.50. 


The excitement attending the publication of this second volume of 
Thomas Merton’s poetry, which includes the Thirty Poems issued a year 
or two ago, may be attributed in part to the author’s vocation in the Cis- 
tercian order. It is rare, indeed, that a very talented young poet enters 
a Trappist monastery and it must strike a great many literary people as 
romantic that a man who has mastered the idiom of contemporary verse 
should seek the solitude and silence of the cloister. But there must be 
many more who will see in Merton’s choice not a flight from life but a 
perfectly natural step forward. Like his poetic models, T. S. Eliot and 
G. M. Hopkins, the more Merton felt and understood the realities of our 
contemporary life, the more attracted he became to reality itself, to be- 
ing, to God. With St. Thomas who “fathered minds to reason’s peace” 
Merton saw how, better than Jacob’s dream, “‘all created essences go up 
and down upon their Jacob’s ladder, Finding their own degree of like- 
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ness To the pure Act and Perfect Essence.” It is certainly neither odd 
nor romantic for a man to proceed from the contemplation of things in 
the order of poetry to the contemplation of God. It would on the con- 
trary be odd, and certainly illogical, if he did not so proceed. Poetry in 
one sense is the truest, most loyal lover and servant of a Christian hu- 
manism. As Maritain puts it, the function of art is to prepare the human 
race for contemplation (the contemplation of the saints) “the spiritual 
joy of which surpasses every other joy and seems to be the end of all 
human activities.” 

This is to say then that Thomas Merton’s poetry is of one piece with 
his vocation, in the same sense that Hopkins’ poetry is inseparable from 
his priestly experiences and ideals. It is to imply furthermore that the 
effort to see in Merton’s work, mere technical innovation or an aesthetic 
attitude valuable apart from the realities they embody is to lose almost 
completely the juice of his wisdom. If he has imitated Eliot and Hop- 
kins, he has imitated not only their techniques, but also their struggle to 
give meaning and form to the eternal effort of the human spirit to lib- 
erate itself from the darkness of the senses, the intellect and sin. He is 
one with them chiefly in that he is one with himself, that he has found 
himself and that he found that self in finding God. 

By far the majority of the poems in the present volume are reli- 
gious poems both metaphysical and devotional in character. The few 
exceptions are impressionistic lyrics describing the mood of nature and 
several attempts to capture the spiritual tone of our own times. Perhaps 
the outstanding example of the second type is the “Ode to the Present 
Century” wherein our age is addressed as “my prudent citizen . . . nearly 
dead.” Merton’s prudent citizen is like Eliot’s patient etherized upon 
a table, with doctors charting “the reeling of your clockwise reason Fly- 
ing in the spirals to escape philosophy.” The disintegration of modern 
man, symbolized by the frozen understanding which “separates And 
dies in floes” and by senses “Forever twisting in your memory The nails 
of sensuality and death,” can only be forestalled by turning to “all 
Mercy’s Sovereign.” “Turn all your hunger to humility and forgive- 
ness,” writes Merton, 


Forsake your deserts of centrifugal desire: 

Then ride in peaceful circles to the depths of life, 

And hide you from your burning noon-day devil 

Where clean rock-water dropwise spends, and dies in rings. 


No less than a dozen distinguished poems in the book ride in these 
peaceful circles to the depths of life where Merton has found “always, at 
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the center of our inward earth, Artesian secrets for the roots of love.” 
Of this dozen, the three most complete compositions are “St. John Bap- 
tist,” “Clairvaux” and “The Biography.” All three must be ranked 
among the best poetry of our century. 

The first part of “St. John Baptist” is a warning to the scribes, the 
brood of vipers, destined to crumble in their envy and selfishness. St. 
John, the furious precursor, is pictured as a terrible yet peaceful angel 
delivering a prophecy which was to be unheeded. There follows a nota- 
ble second section in which the Baptist describes the lesson of the desert, 
a symbol for asceticism, in these climactic lines— 


I went into the desert to receive 

The keys of my deliverance 

From image and from concept and from desire. 
I learned not wrath but love, 

Waiting in darkness for the secret stranger 


Who, like an inward fire, 

Would try me in the crucibles of His unconquerable Law: 

His heat, more searching than the breath of the Simoon, 
Separates love from hunger 

And peace from satiation, 

Burning, destroying all the matrices of anger and revenge. 

It is because my love, as strong as steel, is armed against all hate 
That those who hate their own lives fear me like a sabre. 


The third part of the poem invokes St. John, as the first and greatest 
Trappist, “Eagle whose flight is higher than our atmosphere Of hesita- 
tion and surmise” to aid and protect his faithful children. 

“Clairvaux” is an apostrophe to the cloister, “model of all solitudes,” 
built by St. Bernard. The poem dwells on the strength and beauty of the 
buildings whose arches vault into the infinite and then links the cloister 
with St. Bernard, the keystone in the arch of charity, placed at the very 
center by God Himself. 

“The Biography” is more obviously devotional and at the same time 
a more subtle poem on the Mystical Body of Christ. “My life,” he says, 
“is written on Christ’s Body like a map... . Lance and thorn, and scourge 
and nail Have more than made His Flesh my chronicle.” This oneness 
with Christ is accomplished by His loving thievery, “Stealing my sins 
into Your dying life, Robbing me even of my death.” Thus Love 
teaches the poet a new history and he now traces his life back to Judea 
where all Christians were born anew in a stable at Bethlehem. 

Although A Man in the Divided Sea unquestionably contains au- 
thentic poetry of a high order, it is not without its share of imperfec- 
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tions. After some experimentation with strict pattern and regular 
rhythm in a poem like “An Argument—Of the Passion of Christ,” 
Thomas Merton has for the most part abandoned external form and 
concentrated on a freer and subtler organization of his rhythms. This 
freedom of movement results in a greater fluidity but in less intensity, so 
that one wishes at times that the poems quoted above had a little more 
of the tautness found in these lines from ““An Argument—Of the Pas- 
sion of Christ”: 


The furious prisoner of the womb, 
Rebellious, in the jaws of life, © 
Learns, from the mother’s conscious flesh, 


The secret laws of blood and strife. 


There is a tendency too in the group of impressionistic poems (especially 
in “Song” and “The Man in the Wind”) to repeat symbols relating to 
arrows, music, water, light and darkness. Mr. Merton has of course every 
right to exploit symbols, but the contrast between the obscurity of his 
symbolism and the brilliant clarity of his religious poems suggests that 
his real inspiration derives less from sight than from insight. 

One reviewer of Merton’s earlier book is quoted as having said that 
this poet is possibly the most consequential Catholic poet to write in 
English since the death of Francis Thompson. Supposing “most conse- 
quential” to mean important, I feel the judgment is too cautious. Besides 
being important, Merton’s poetry is importunate. An intrinsically valu- 
able contribution to the body of creative literature, it demands the re- 
sponse of our admiration, our homage and our gratitude. Catholics have 
every right to consider themselves blessed by the gift of a poet who has 
framed their aspirations with accuracy, sincerity and power.—Francis 


X. Connolly. 


The Nature of Poetry, by Donald A. Stauffer. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton 8 Co. $3.00. 


Of all the arts, probably the hardest to analyze is poetry. Any 
systematic exploration into its silences is a journey perilous, and there 
are few explorers who return with much to show for their travel. Some 
come back with hysterical and inconsequential tidings, some with in- 
comprehensible rumors as carved and forbidding as the Arctic. But I 
think Donald A. Stauffer makes one of those rare reports which entice 
the listener to travel for himself. There are other celebrated reports. 
Theodore Maynard, for instance, had a somewhat similar story in his 
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Preface to Poetry—a highly interesting work, a soothing and leisurely 
elaboration. But Professor Stauffer’s book is more controlled, more de- 
liberate and argumentative: he has a thesis to develop, not for the sake 
of mere development, but to confirm the standard notions of poetry, to 
reestablish certain neglected notions of the art, and to give the reader a 
more rational basis for a wider appreciation of all true poetry. 

The book presents seven aspects of poetry. Combining the seven, 
and remembering their explanation chapter by chapter, one gets a lengthy 
but satisfactory definition of poetry, which runs like this: a poem is 
exact, intense, significant, concrete, complex, rhythmical, and formal. 
A few of the seven qualities overlap here and there, but that is inevitable. 

A reviewer’s explanation of four of the qualities is necessary, per- 
haps—though it may mean taking liberty with the author’s ideas, in the 
attempt to compress them. By exactness two things are meant—clarity 
in the poetic intuition, and faithfulness in its reproduction, which will 
rule out every kind of vagueness in conception and expression. Intensity 
is pretty much the same as concentration—e. g., the selection of details 
in achieving a certain effect, or the heightening of emotion. Complex- 
ity, as Professor Stauffer uses it, has several allied meanings, and can 
probably be taken for overtones, or faint association, or multiple sug- 
gestiveness, arising from individual words, from passages in the context 
of the poem, from the whole poem itself in the dimly remembered con- 
text of other poems. Form is about the same as organic development: 
the sound poet constructs his work with an eye to the total effect, seeing 
the end in the beginning, and each successive part in a relation to the 
whole poem. It must be added that Professor Stauffer is not speaking 
here of mechanical rigidity, but of that feeling of finish and pliant, liv- 
ing unity which any good poem possesses. 

One gathers from the book, taken by and large, that the author is 
a classicist by preference, though not at all by prejudice. Nor do | 
mean that he extols only the poetry of the past, for he has ample admira- 
tion for Eliot, Hopkins, Yeats and others. But his illustrations are gath- 
ered mostly from Donne, Milton, and the seventeenth century in general. 

It is not a book which can be exhausted in a single hasty reading. 
Though it is well written, in a lucid and orderly style, it asks for close 
attention from chapter to chapter. Excellent use is made of the clas- 
sical statements on poetry by Sidney, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Arnold, as well as the recent essays by such critics as Richards, Eliot, 
Tate and others. The poems used for illustration of argument are chosen 
with wisdom and good taste. If there is a flaw in the composition, it is 
an occasional tediousness, an overstressing of the obvious, due to the 
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writer’s zeal in making a point unmistakably clear. But such solicitude 
is graciously forgiven when one looks back on the book in its entirety. 

The author’s emphasis on significance as one of the poetic essen- 
tials is worth noticing. He disagrees, and rightly so, with Housman’s 
peculiar statement (in his lecture, The Name and Nature of Poetry) 
that a poem can be perfectly meaningless. Housman, the reader may 
remember, cites Shakespeare’s song, ““Take O Take Those Lips Away,” 
and boldly declares that the lines are absolute nonsense, but ravishing 
poetry. But anyone with an ounce of perception can see a meaning be- 
hind the lines, however cloudy. Housman’s perverse proclamation could 
be taken with a grain of salt, except that he insists on his point so 
apodictically. 

Donald Stauffer’s attitude toward significance is wide enough to 
include the modern idioms of oblique and symbolic expression. It is here, 
however, that some readers will find it difficult to go along whole- 
heartedly with him. There seems no question about it that there are 
modern poems which do not make sense, except in dissociated fragments; 
or, if coherence is found in them from end to end, it takes a professional 
descipline of the particular poet to discover it. To the average reader, 
exasperated beyond endurance, the technique of symbolism seems like 
wasteful and ridiculous excess. But this is a delicate question, and per- 
haps too incidental to the general argument of the book to call for serious 
challenge. 

There is another view expressed in the book, which should give 
trouble to other readers—the view that a poem must be rhythmical, at 
least in pattern if not in syllabication. As the view is expounded, it 
condemns not all but a quantity of free verse. Yet may it not be true 
that no definite laws can be laid down for the necessity of rhythm in 
some form within a poem? Perhaps a poem can exist apart from rhyth- 
mic patterns, though rhythm will no doubt intensify the effect. 

Some excellent statements are made concerning the organic unity 
of a poem. Much as a person is more than the combination of his parts, 
so a poem is more than the sum of its parts. Every poem has, so to say, 
2 personality, a distinctive savor, because it is itself the live expression of 
a separate personality. It shares in the life of its creator, and is not a 
dead thing—like an engine turned out in a factory. The sensitive over- 
tones of its words and phrases, the energetic progression of thought, the 
tones of emotion, the continual and desperate appeal to imagery, are all 
there to make a poem something more than a collection of accurate 
words, and very like a living organism. A poem is, in fact, the voice of 
a man speaking in a moment of intense realization. 
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No brief review can do justice to the carefully elaborated ideas of 
the work: they must be read first-hand. Anyone sufficiently interested 
in the art of “the best words in the best order” will read the book with 
relish and profit. Certain familiar ideas on poetry are projected with 

reshness and a slow clarity, and other ideas, just as important but often 
overlooked, are developed at length and with convincing emphasis. It 
is a serious, tasteful, and impressive book—one which has not received 
so far the consideration it deserves.—JoHN Durry, C.SS.R. 


The Poetry Society of America Anthology. Introduction by J. Donald 
Adams. New York: The Fine Editions Press. $3.50. 

The Poetry Society of America first met in October, 1910. The 
purpose of the Society was to discuss poetry from all aspects and to 
stimulate the writing of it. Some, if not most, of America’s most dis- 
tinguished poets of the past thirty-six years have enlisted in the cause; 
the less distinguished poets have helped round out a membership that 
may be regarded as a true cross-section of modern American poetry. 
The present anthology of 241 pages contains the work of 223 poets. In 
order to keep the size of the anthology within bounds, the editors con- 
fined their selections to a maximum of three poems from each living 
member represented and one from each deceased member. They also 
took care to avoid, in general, printing poems that have repeatedly ap- 
peared in other anthologies. These policies have undoubtedly served to 
exclude some of the finest work of the Society’s members, but they 
have also served to produce a very interesting volume. 

The Anthology’s over-all average of quality is high. It is also con- 
servative. Surrealism appears nowhere, despair and cynicism rarely. 
Little of the work is purely experimental, although certain few poems 
that are now accepted as conventional were new and controversial when 
they were first published. Amy Lowell’s “Lilacs” is one example. Rob- 
ert Frost’s “A Considerable Speck” is another. Certainly Kahlil Gibran’s 
“Love” constitutes an element in the semi-mystic body of poetry which 
sounded new overtones in the essence of that emotion. 

In reviewing an anthology one can discuss only plateaus of averages 
and a few peaks of excellence. High among the peaks stands Part 1 of 
David Morton’s “Pieties”: 


The flickering lights men live by in the dark: 

Pity and love and learning hardly won, 

And holy memory pious to remark 

Where deeds of thought and deeds of soul were done— 
These all are guttering in an evil wind, 























And the old darkness takes the world again, 
The black wing swoops to cancel and rescind 
All we have wrought, and we are stricken men .. . 


Among the quieter and lovelier lyrics is Karle Wilson Baker’s “I Shall 

Be Loved As Quiet Things,” its five stanzas of pure poetry concluding 

with these two: 
The thunder of my heart must go 
Under the muffling of the dust— 
As my grey dress has guarded it 
The grasses must; 
For it has hammered loud enough, 
Clamored enough, when all is said: 


Only its quiet part shall live 
When I am dead. 


The three Benéts are here: Laura with her delicate “Crowning,” 
Stephen Vincent with his typical “American Names,” and William Rose 
with “Late Summer” and the intensely pictorial but labored ““Trammeled 
Swimmer.” 


“Indian Wife” by Gertrude Claytor is a beautiful piece of portraiture 
and in three stanzas of rare sensitivity it compasses the life, character 
and death of the subject, of whom it is said: 


There was no peace for her between straight walls, 
No rest within the little bustling town. 

Her hands were beautiful as bending boughs, 

And brown as early autumn leaves are brown. 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin is here with a representative poem called 
“The Secret Heart,” whose sharply etched couplets picture the depend- 
ence of a child upon his father. As in almost any anthology of modern 
poetry, nature lyrics fill many pages of the present volume, and they too 
have plateaus and peaks. Hazel Hall contributes a charming one en- 
titled “Two Sewing” which evokes a strong, sharp image: “The Wind is 
sewing with needles of rain . . . ” Possibly the most perfect in all the 
collection is Helen Morrow’s “Two Deer in a Glade,” whose superb 
images are well matched by clear narration and pulsing rhythm. “Hymn 
to Earth” by Elinor Wylie is one of the longer poems; its methodical and 
exact conception is reminiscent at times of John Donne, and its grandeur 
is undeniable. 

Sister Madeleva is regrettably not represented by the finest of her 
work. “November Afternoons” is not too high above the average per- 
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fection of this volume, whereas her poems elsewhere published attain rare 
heights. “Riddles, One, Two, and Three” is clever and also reverent, 
but again is not her best. A. M. Sullivan’s remarkable “The Chro- 
nometer” ranks high among his so-called industrial poems, and in com- 
mon with the rest of them the prosaic title is no indication of the true 
splendor of the poem itself. Of a different sort is Mr. Sullivan’s “Coun- 
sel for Youth,” whose gentle didacticism is tempered by sure lyrical 
quality. The validity of Louise Townsend Nicholl’s “Knowing What 
Time It Is at Night” can hardly be matched. The metaphor is exact and 
the rhythm surges forward, as in the opening lines: 


The night is soundless but its tide has turned— 
A candle burning, and a candle burned. 

Waking, I listen to the ebbing flood 

To sense the still subsidence of its flowing 
And marvel at the manner of its going, 

As quiet and accustomed as the blood. 


Going back a little, some critics regard Edwin Markham as a stuffy and 
over-personal poet. Be that as it may, he has done a singular poem in 
his “Lincoln, The Man of the People.” Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “The 
Buck in the Snow” rubs elbows with two of her sonnets, “On Hearing 
a Symphony of Beethoven” and “To Jesus on His Birthday.” Ridgely 
Torrence has three short poems, Eunice Tietjens’s ““The Most-Sacred 
Mountain” is here, so also are Margaret Widdemer’s “High House,” 
Jean Starr Untermeyer’s “Unshared Elegy,” and three striking poems by 
Lew Sarett. One of the virtues of this anthology is the distinction of 
many of the poems by lesser known contributors, who stand up well 
alongside their more celebrated neighbors. Within the limits they have 
set themselves, the editors have chosen well.—T. O’Conor SLOANE, III. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Monterey, Mass. 

To the Editor—Some rhetorical fog is blown away by J. Cecilia Costello’s 
conclusion that what the poet has is the “happy faculty of manipulating 
words,” etc. But the poet is not a rewrite man; poetry is more than a 
craft. In fact, the failure of a poem may as often be due to the banality 
of its subject matter as to the poet’s lack of dexterity. Again, the poet’s 
ability to use the “happy faculty of manipulating words,” is tied up 
with the phenomenon known as inspiration. 

While the poet’s knowledge is only that which is accessible to the 
common man, the poet, as a common man, is to some extent a leader in 
the adventure of developing awareness and evaluating the experiences, 
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emotions and ideas that are our common fund. As we all come into the 
world ignorant, the expression in literature of these experiences, ideas 
and emotions, is just as important as the expression of the findings of 
trained thinkers in special fields. Probably much more important. We 
might say that the poet is a spokesman for the layman, and that when 
he uses the data of the prophet, philosopher, scientist, historian or theo- 
logian he will add something to it. 

The poet’s growth in awareness is just as important as the perfec- 
tion of his craftsmanship. There is a relation between both and good 
poetry.—MarGeErY MANSFIELD. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of SPIRIT, a Magazine of Poetry, published bi-monthly at New York 16, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1946. State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John Gilland Brunini who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of SPIRIT, a Magazine of Poetry, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC., 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; Editor, John Gilland Brunini, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; 
Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, Estelle Brady, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
INC., 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; Francis X. Connolly, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; Henrietta Burke, Secretary, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; Estelle 
Brady, Treasurer, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
ae 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securies are: 

one 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any mpeg direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by h 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this eat deny sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or as to 2 subscribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is ..... . (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day of October, 1946. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1947.) 
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For Christmas Giving 


For $1.50*—A copy of Drink from the Rock. 
For $2.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT. 


For $3.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT and a copy of Drink from 
the Rock. 

For $3.00—An autographed copy of Whereon to Stand, by John Gilland 
Brunini, with Introduction by Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

For $3.50—Two subscriptions to SPIRIT, or one two-year subscription. 


For $5.00—Three subscriptions to SPIRIT, or one three-year sub- 
scription. 


N. B.—Combination book bargains may only be obtained in connection 
with NEW subscriptions, NOT with subscription renewals. 
Gift cards will be sent to those designated. 


* Special rate only for subscribers and society members. $2.00 at all book stores. 


All orders must be accompanied by remittances made payable to 
THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
386 FourtrH AveNut, New York 16, N. Y. 
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